X. Being an Intelligent Consumer
CONSUMER RELATIONSHIPS ARE FORMED EARLY
The attention and energy of very young children are en-
gaged in learning how to use foods, clothing, and the many
services and goods adults give them. Soon children begin to
make choices among these commodities and choice is based
on personal preference. When school age approaches they
have acquired definite habits of expectancy in sendees and
goods. It has been said that the consumer problems of the
young school child are usually limited to spending the allow-
ance or the money delegated by the family to buy school sup-
plies, recreation, clothing, and food.1 In the elementary
years children may learn also to be thoughtful in their use and
care of their possessions, to understand their responsibilities as
consumers of services in their family and school groups, and
to meet their own and their immediate family's problems
which are comprehensible to them. As they study these they
should gain much factual knowledge about goods, services,
and economic relationships, and some perspective on similar
ones of local, national, and international scope.
EXPERIENCES OCCUR IN DAILY SITUATIONS
Economic aspects have been shown in relation to certain
of pupils' health, food, clothing, recreation, and other daily
experiences in preceding chapters. Many other kinds of situ-
ations offer opportunity to teach pupils how to use and save
money, goods, services, time, and labor, and to turn their
thought toward devising ways and means of contributing to
their own or their families' social or economic advantage.
Children's contributions during the war were testimony to
their willingness and creative ability to contribute to the coni-
* James E. MendenbaD and Henry Hara$, Consumer Education, p* 112.
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